MY ENGAGEMENT. 


BY D 


Wuar a glorious, airy, light hearted creature I 
should be! and more, what a free and easy, happy 
fellow Lam!—and so I ought tobe, I’m sure ; indeed, 
Ithink lam! Yes! there can be no doubt of that, 
for everybody says 1 am, and of course to disappoint 
everybody, by a direct and wilful appearance or 
thought to the contrary, would be stamped as the 
last extremity of obstinacy, and as a capital offence 
against the sacred institution of public opmion. 

lam engaged! 

It is so odd, The sensation is so indescribable ! 
perhaps funny would be the better word with which 
to christen my feelings, which are continually over- 
powering me like a restive horse, by getting the bit, 
like my thoughts, into his mouth, running away 
with me through an inexplicable and tangled-up 
maze of something indistinctly happy in the future, 
and finally disposing of me by throwing me over 
his head into a dry pond of sober muddy matter of 
fact. An acute realization of the gross and plodding 
earthiness of our natures, not by any means a pleas- 
ing substitute for the etherial bricks and mortar 
palaces built up previously in my dreamy wakeful- 
ness, 

Everybody appears to look at me, as if I was 
somebody else, and not at all in my own proper form, 
but bought and paid for, and dearly sold at the 
price. Indeed, [ am constantly convicting myself 
of identifying a double with my future career, by 
reckoning up expenses for two adults instead of 
one, multiplying boarding and washing bills by two, 
working out economical plans of housekeeping, and 
calculating mysterious sundries (never heard of 
before in my singleness, but which will suggest 
themselves now), by every rule in or out of the 
arithmetic. I find myself growing very curious 
about the probable cost of dressing a woman up for 
the f twelve months, and rush at the coneclu- 
sion that shaving at your barber’s is a luxury easily 
to be dispensed with, and the money better applied, 
with a few, a very few, dollars added (a box of ci- 
gars less in the year), to the purchase of a summer 
shot silk, or a crape shawl, or a winter drawn bon- 
eG for the double previously referred to. This 

double ‘of myself creeps u my thoughts every- 
where, and at all times. lace has a charm to 
free me from its influence. It is the tangible echo 
I hear, see, ay, and feel in every act or part of my 
daily life. It is the shadow of my existence, but a 
shadow to me all sunshine, and a light of new hope, 
breaking through and clearing away the clouds of 
the weary and graceless past. And as I thus am, a 
chastening tone, a permanent one, I hope, comes 


soothingly over this new being of mine, and I walk 
on, a prouder and happier man, among my kin]. 

How came this change about? I am engaged! 

It is settled, and from the muster roll of jolly, rol- 
licking bachelors (what libelous titles, I think, now !) 
Iam expunged; yet with the commiseration of the 
entire body, who feel sorry that I should have 
thrown myself away, afier all the awful examples I 
ought to have profited by, but give me their best 
wishes ‘for all that, with a powerful side nint about 
inviting them to the wedding, which they are pleased 
to style as the sacrifice of the stray lamb. They 
malignantly attempt to destroy my nervous system, 
by saying that “ marriage is a dreadful speculation, 
much worse than investing in steamboats, or touch- 
ing flour; some men have made the thing pay, but, 
as a general rule, it was much safer to stand from 
under.’’? And so they go on, but it does not con- 
tinue with me long. I am (my single self) general- 
ly conceded to be in the past tense. I feel of the 
plural number very strongly indeed, and possess the 
active knowledge of having done something which 
has produced this change, of being in a chrysalis 
state, and of being about to change into some other 
mysterious creation, about which I have an immense 
amount of curiosity, but no fear at all. 

Effie is the name of the double. I think it a fond 
name; but. then everybody under an engagement 
thinks the same, so that it goes for nothing. Effie 
is not handsome, that is, she is not as the world of 
criticism would style handsome, and I am almost 
selfish enough to prize her the more highly for it. 
But then her beauty is grafted upon her heart, in her 
trusting faithfulness, and her abiding love. Effie is 
the double, my other self, and we are engaged ! 
None ever think now of saying, “ Call in and see us 
some evening,’’ without tacking on to the end of it, 
“and bring Effie with you.”’ Effie is identified with 
me in all. She is worked up into the very dough 
of my daily crust. 

I have been away from town for a few weeks, 


,and everybody seems changed. In that time (there 


being an understanding of a long engagement be- 
tween Effie and myself) Effie’s mother has been in- 
formed of the fact, and has thawed considerably ; 
indeed my life, before I went away, might be said 
to have been thoroughly frozen over, save in one 
green and sunny spot of perpetual summer, and, in 
short, that I was vegetating in a Lapland winter of 
rigid, supercilious, constrained courtesy} relieved 
periodically by sharp north-westers of cloudy looks 
In these Lapland times there had been a short, stout 
young man, with an unlawful display of highly 
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starched shirt, ruled with red stripes, like a ledger, 
who was once my friend, and then my rival. He 
was rich, or would be, and on this contrived to 
leave me alone without a friend to back my suit. All 
went over to him, and so tried to crush down and 
mar my existing happiness as to do nothing, in their 
shallowness, more than to bind Effie closer to me, 
and excite my pride, which, as it fed and fattened 
upon their opposition, was all sufficient of itself to 
shatter their idle intriguings. 

But I am engaged to be married now, and I feel 
sofiened to all; for Effie says, gently, that « [ ought 
to feel so,” and I know her to be right. This feel- 
ing extends to the short, stout young man in the 
ledger-ruled shirt, though in all probability we shall 
never become reconciled by speech, and I have an 
idea that, like myself, he does not wish it. He 
still calls on Effie’s mother, to inquire after her 
health, as he say" but I know the poor fellow’s chief 
charm is that which circles around my Effie. My 
Effie! What a happy possessive feeling is con- 
veyed in those two words! . The old room is still 
thronged at night. We were a merry set who used 
to meet in that warm, cozy parlor, before the spirit 
of marriage crept into our thoughts and divided us; 
when Effie’s laugh would ring up the echoes from 
every corner, and animate us with her joyfulness 
without preference! Those were happy days and 
evenings, but the presiding fairy of the ring will 
soon be missing in her accustomed place. 

* * * * * * 

We are sitting in the pleasant old chamber, Effie 
and I, alone. Her hand is resting fondly on mine, 
yet not so but that she can take it away quickly 
when the door opens; for, although we are engaged, 
the modest blood mounts as thought to her forehead 
at a hint of it from a stranger. She has not yet got 
quite used to it. She is looking up earnestly, but 
not sorrowfully, in my face, for [ am speaking seri- 
ously. 

«Effie, how strangely, how almost foolishly we 
began to love!” 

«No, not foolishly. Is it folly to love me? You 
shall not say foolishness,” she interrupts me with. 

«Without thinking,” I continue, “that we were 
not rich enough in the world to marry.” 

« Rich enough in our own love, which will never 
change,” she answers. 

I say that ‘such reads very well in poetry, but 
the wealth held in such sentiments cannot be trans- 
ferred as good deposit to the bankers.’’ J then tell 
her that atl I have to depend upon is my salary for 
the present, whatever may be in the future. Then, 
after she has pressed my hand, and leaned over to 
let me kiss her, thinking only of the present, and 
wanting no other banker than me, where she can 
present her lips as notes for hard cash in kisses, I 
goon. I put down, quite methodically, the amount 
of my salary, and very imposing and great it looks 
in figures, which is‘much more than it ever did to 
me in the hard material, always having had the 
happy knack of being ahead of my account at the 


year’s end. From this, I deduct the boarding for 
two, and the mysterious sundries, which Effie agrees 
to with a half-smothered smile; this done, we dis- 
cover that we have a surplus, not a large amount, to 
be sure, but still quite a respectable sum for contin- 
gencies, as Effie remarks with such a wonderful air 
of confidence as makes me feel prouder of her than 
ever. 

As I said before, people have changed since my 
return; some are the same, but these are few, who 
evidently wish I had never returned, for which kind- 
ness of course I am profoundly grateful. But then, 
I don’t care for them, and I let them see it. Effie 
and Tare left alone now, and, as we are sitting to- 
gether, people, as they enter, slide across the carpet 
for anything they may want, moving like mysterious 
and quiet spirits, diving into corners with studied 
abstraction, to rush impetuously out by the door 
afterwards, in a manner which was at first alarm- 
ing from its utter novelty, but which is perfectly 
agreeable now, and very delicate, as I think. No 
more notice is taken of us than if we were the off- 
spring of the invisible boy and girl, enjoying the 
attributes of our parents. No! we are there as a 
matter of course, and, being there, have as much 
right to be studiously undisturbed as anything most 
sacred among the household furniture, or the family 
Bible, which has never been opened since a patri- 
arch of the tribe, aged one hundred and four years, 
departed this land for a better, some five years since. 
In the matter of births, Effie’s family has left off 
business so long that the record has slightly paled. 
It seems to be perfectly understood that we are ar- 
ranging little matters, though what little matters are 
so arranged, and to what extent, I never could per- 
fectly satisfy myself. It is a glorious privilege, how- 
ever, and comes particularly sweet and welcome to 
me after the iciness of my earlier wooing. 

As we thus sit to talk for hours, and happy listen- 
ing hours they are to both, we indulge in visionary 
creations ; and they speak to us of joy anda straight 
path onwards. Who may blame us? It is happi- 
ness to escape from the trammels which bind us 
down to life, to soar above, where, if fancy does de- 
lude us sometimes, she well repays us by the pass- 
ing forgetfulness of self. 

Effie is continually recounting the iol i and 
has a painfully retentive memory connected with, 
the future of a married sister with large handsome 
black eyes. She is a walking inventory of the 
whole stock, and I have a dreadful impression that 
she has got it written out somewhere, and carefully 
studies it, with an ultimate view to a fac-simile es- 
tablishment. I may be wrong, but I have a fearful 
presentiment that it is so. Effie’s account at times 
is so glowing, so rapturous in describing the im- 
mense advantages of certain articles over others, to 
say nothing of the saving by having them, and how _ 
tasteful, indeed elegant, they look, that she only. 
pauses when I can ho longer control a laugh at her 
mahogany mania. 
eyed sister are represented as so truly magnificent, 


The apartments of the black- 
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that I am half inclined, sometimes, to confound it 
with a fabulous temple or castle of the past ages, 
and transform the black-eyed sister into a fair young 
virgin torn ruthlessly from her mother’s arms by a 
grim ogre, ultimately changed into a handsome 
young prince. It is something so amazing, with its 
hundred little things in detail, as only to be looked 
on admiringly at a safe distance by my plodding 
self, and not at all a place to trust myself in without 
great personal danger. I feel that. It causes me to 
think of my perspective brother-in-law as a Creesus, 
or as of one who has drawn an immense prize in a 
lottery, or as having a secret and inexhaustible mine 
somewhere in the bowels of the earth, unknown to 
mortal. In short, a thousand fancies connected 
with those rooms flit before my confined vision. 
But, however much I reflect, I still listen, and it 
pleases Effie ; and, though perhaps a smile will steal 
over my features, in very spite, as she rattles mer- 
rily on, I listen still, and believe devoutly, as she 
would have me do, in the establishment of the black- 
eyed sister. 

Sometimes I look serious, as in one instance 
when I doubted the absolute necessity of a writing- 
chair covered with red velvet. Then Effie slyly 
pouts her plump little lips for a moment, only for a 
moment though, for I press them gently down with 
my finger in that time, which so changes the pout 
into a glad bright smile, as to make it seem almost 
impossible she should ever look otherwise, it sits so 
well upon her. 

She says she knows I think her extravagant, but 
she is not, and is not telling me about all those fine 
things because she wants them. No! I ought to 
know she would be content with what I chose, and 
I must not think so any more, to make her unhappy. 

And then—I don’t know why, except to spoil her 
the more—I look at the door, and, hearing nobody 
outside, kiss her, which seems to square all old ac- 
counts very satisfactorily, and we proceed to open 
a new one forthwith. 

Again, but not so frequently as of the others, and 
I don’t know why, we speak of another sister and 
her husband, who live in the country, and of their 
happiness. And Effie, if she has received a letter 
from he kes it from the desk to read to me, 
where sh@"Says that she is so purely happy in her 
husband and her rural home; and that her love is 
so increasing that, if it so continues, in a few years 
she will not be able to tell how much she will love 
him. This sister (I call her “ Star,’’ because of the 
brightness of her eyes—good eyes are an inheritance 
in Effie’s family) and her husband were all of the 
family that stood by me in friendship in my love 
days, and I am grateful, and like to talk of them. 

And we speak of their home, and Effie tells me 
shat “Star’s’’ furniture did not cost, oh! not near 
so much as that of the handsome black-eyed sister. 
But then, in answer to my question, she says it looks 
almost as well, and is so tastefully arranged, and so 
neatly kept, that it looks for all the world like a little 
fairy home, and “Star,” the good spirit, always 
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bustling about to set everything to rights. Tren 1 
say— 

‘Yes! Effie; and, believe me, the best spirit this 
world produces is such a wife as'‘Star.’? The 
good spirit who brings peace to her husband’s 
hearth, confiding happiness to his heart, and a trust 
ingness unto death.”” 

We are both silent for a minute, and I think I see 
a tear, quite a little twinkling tear, trickle dowr 
over her cheek, before I feel it plash upon my hand. 
and she looks up tearfully, yet smilingly, and mur- 
murs, as_he nestles her head upon my breast— 

«Let us pray to God that we too may have that 
happiness.”’ 

“Amen!” I reply, and after a time of communi 
cative silence, we try to think of something else. 

* * * * * * 

For some time past Effie has been busy in her 
attentions to numerous rolls of fine linen and muslin, 
by which I infer that she is thinking of our engage- 
ment in a very serious and grave light indeed. But 
when I enter on my nightly visit, it is a subject of 
general remark, at which Effie of course colors up 
very redly, that a greater portion of the attention 
due to the linen is transferred to me, and that a sub- 
dued téte-d-téte over the backgammon board has 
far more charms than the mysteries of the cross 
stitch or plain hemming. When the handsome sis- 
ter comes in, as she does often in the afternoon, we 
are very chatty, but rather stiff withal, tor we both 
remember the past. Her husband also comes, and 
we meet in the streets, but we never speak, for we 
too remember well the past, and cannot forget it if 
we would, Effie says she wishes we were friends, 
and [ tell her ‘*so we shall be some day ; the best.’ 


But this does not satisfy her, although I find it im-- 


possible as yet to change my feelings to one who 
had been the most opposing of all, when he should 
not have been, and the firmest and most powerful 
friend of the short stout young man. This I say 
to her mildly, foron it 1 am firm. And Effie, seeing 
me determined, and, for all my mildness, somewhat 
flushed, does not reply for some seconds, but then 
gently whispers that we two men are too proud, 
and that we ought to be reconciled as brothers ; 
upon which, I mentally ejaculate—curse his pride— 
but promise, as I mean, to bear good peaceable rela- 
tionship to all, So that is dismissed. 

There is another man, so curiously mixed up with 
our engagement that sometimes I find it impossible 
to tear him away from the web which it has woven 
about all who knew us, and were of our, daily com- 
maonion, that I look upon him almost as a part and 
parcel of it. He was also against me, and on the 
side of the short stout individual; but now I hear 
from Effie that he wishes to renew old associations 

We never passed a word of anger, and yet we 
cooled, became estranged, and so parted. But he 
is coming over with the others. Let them come! 
Against them all, alone, I won the prize I played for, 
and the warm blood, almost boiling as I write now, 
pushes ever to my head as 1 exult in my victory. 
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It was a triumph well worthy to be connected with 
Effie, and I feel now, stronger than ever, how un- 
worthy in comparison is my affection to hers, which 
outlived their united igcliscitigtutiin 

I am digressing. 

This man I had always liked. I admired him. 
He was superior to all the men I knew most inti- 
mately, and I would dwell in my thoughts upon his 
arguments as a wrecker watches every wave for 
waifs. I think he knew this. In the evenings, 
since our coolness sprung up, I have caught him 
smiling when I turned round quickly, and at other 
times, when I have spoken, I have detected him 
looking at me not unkindly. He is a man of vast 
information, and has been a mystery to me, for a 
long time, who cannot remember anything. It very 
often occurs to me, I know it is sheer nonsense, and 
yet it does suggest itself, that he has a familiar imp, 
crammed with an entire encyclopedia of knowledge, 
constantly in attendance upon him. Viewing him 
as the friend of my opponent, the short stout man, 
I look upon him as a prize fighter may look upon 
the bottle-holder of his defeated adversary—a part 
of the fight, ‘a negative principal forced into the ring, 
with the misfortune of wearing the losing man’s 
colors. 

* * * * * * 

It is morning—a pert, biting, snappish winter’s 
morning. Everything is great-coated and comforted, 
except the poor (God help them!); even the houses 
are hiding in wrappings of snow. Effie, and I, and 
he (the Cyclopedia) are sitting by the stove. Cy- 
clopedia and I entered together, but he yielded the 
reserved seat by'Effie. She is forming some hiero- 
glyphical characters of white silk braid upon a little 
flannel, something not unlike, in form, to a wateh- 
man’s coat cut down to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, but which, upon inquiry, I find to be a “ Jenny 
Lind night-cap”’ for the black-eyed sister. 

Tsay Oh! and think that the family Bible, honor- 
ably mentioned before, may soon have a pen and ink 
addition to the register. The Cyclopedia grins be- 
hind the book he is pretending to read, and I flatly 
refuse to believe in the night-eap. 

Then Effie says, with much subdued laughing, 
hidden by her handkerchief, and some enticing little 
pouts, that I ought to be ashamed of myself (as of 
course I am immediately), and threatens the hea- 
viest punishment, at which the Cyclopedia grins 
again, 

Effie commences again on her cabalistie figurings 
in silence, and I fall into a sweet reverie. I look at 
her there, and picture out boldly, on the canvass of 
my thoughts, a bright harmonious landseape of the 
hopeful future, peering, asI do so, so far into the 
perspective hereafter, as to trace the softened, warm, 
and mellow tints which might grace our old age, so 
that we might re-read the history of our earlier life, 
and say, with heartfelt reverence, that we had con- 
tinued to love, and that our love had not been a silly 
eonceit 

He 1s yet bv the stove, looking upon the book, not 


reading it. Occastoually I feel him snatching hur- 
ried glimpses at my face. I know he is trying te 
follow my thoughts, but I have had my dream out, 
and I could defy Lavater. 

Effie touches me gently with her foot, and looks 
almost imploringly from me to him. I reflect for a 
moment. I know the meeting has been arranged, 
and half dislike the contrivance ; but then I think 
again that he has been very kind to Effie while I 
was away. I rise from my seat, and holding out 
my hand to him, cross over to where he is sitting, 
and say— 

«We have too long been separated in that good 
feeling which should exist between us; let all be 
forgotten, and let our hands join on a new friend 
ship.” 

“Not on a new,”’ he says; ‘no, on the old friend- 
ship let us join our hands. Not on a new, for I 
have always felt warmly towards you, and have 
earnestly regretted the estrangement.” 

Then Effie, half erying for very joy, joins us, and 
says she is so happy; which she proves directly 
after, by engaging vigorously in the pleasant hand- 
shaking. We all ask questions, and give answers 
in a breath, and present a triangle of involuntary 
motion, not at all singular in appearance to ourselves, 
but presenting doubtless an eccentric spectacle to 
anybody else, especially to the short stout young 
man, who happens to call in incidentally, and who, 
as he opens the door unexpectedly, and finding the 
opportunity not favorable to a quartette, disappears 
very suddenly indeed. 

Cyclopedia looks significantly at Effie, but not at 
me, for he possesses feelings too acute to make light 
of the heart’s bestimpulses : so the short stout young 
man is not spoken of, but is respected. Even I 
am compelled to respect him, for is not his offence, 
in my eyes, that which has brought me my chief 
happiness, a love of Effie? But then I won; ay, 
there ’s the difference. 

Before we sit down, Effie’s mother comes in, all 
mottled with the cold, but fresh and healthy from 
the keen frosty air, and after thoroughly warming 
herself by the stove, joins with us in hoping that all 
is over, and that old friends may once more be old 
friends, so to continue. Then, leaving ‘oom for 
a few minutes, she returns sofily with a y smile 
on her pleasant good face, and a detachment of ecu- 
rious small glasses, guarding a welcome bottle of her 
nonpareil cordial, only brought out on great occa- 
sions. And is this not one? she thinks, The cor- 
dial is discussed and praised, as it deserves to be; 


and Effie insinuates, slyly, that she has been learning 


to make it, which of course incites a great deal of 
merriment about her apprenticeship to housekeep- 
ing. Thus we laugh and jest about others, as well 
as ourselves, and sit there, a very merry group, all the 
morning. 

Thus, [ am engaged! Everything conspires to 
whisper assurances of good fortune to my hopes. 
When I shall be married, having received the con- 
sent of her mother, or when Effie expects to be 
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taken home to the little palace we are continually 
furnishing and peopling with our two expectant little 
selves, [ know not. Whenever I am ready, Effie 
says. But this I know, that, through all my waking 
and dreaming moments; in my visitations of de- 
spondency, for I have these too; in my moments 
of sanguine expectation, I feel the spirit of Effie with 
me. {t entwines round my heartas a protecting angel 
might will it so, and urge me on to increased exer- 
tion for her sake. It comes upon me most strongly 


as I lay down upon my bed at night stillness. Its 
influence works there upon my soul with its unsul- 
lied holiness; and, as I sink deep into the pillow be- 
fore sleep steals over me with its heavy pressings, I 
believe that I have obeyed the mandate of the God- 
head, in assuming the respcasibility which every 
man should; and I murmur with her name a prayer, 
that I may to the end of my life act honorably up to 
my good resolves, 
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CATHARINE SEVIER.* 


Tue first advances of the English into the great 
valley of the Mississippi were across rugged mount- 
ains and through unbroken wilds, few or none 
going by the way of the Lakes or the Gulf till the 
present century. Pioneer parties came from Vir- 
gima and North Carolina at irregular intervals from 
1765 to 1769, forming “ settlements,’’ ‘¢camps,”’ 
and ‘“stations,’’ in what is now East Tennessee, 
Some of the earliest emigrants were from Raleigh 
and Salisbury, in North Carolina, and settled first 
upon the Watauga River. In one of these parties 
from the Yadkin River came Samuel Sherrill, with 
his family, consisting of several sons and two 
daughters. One of these daughters, Susan, married 
Col. Taylor, a gentleman of considerable distine- 
tion; the other, Catharine, became the second wife 
of Gen. Sevier, and is the subject of this memoir. 
Mr. Sherrill’s residence was finally upon the Nola 
Chucka, and known as the Daisy Fields. He was a 
tiller of the soil, a hard-working man, and “ well to 
do in the world’ for an emigrant of that day; but 
he was also skilled in the use of the rifle, so that it 
could he said, Sherrill can make as much out of 
the ground and out of the woods as any other man. 
He has a hand and eye to his work ; a hand, an eye, 
and an ear for the Indian and the game.” 

Buffalo, deer, and wild turkeys came around the 
tents and cabins of those “first settlers.” A pro- 
vidence was in this that some of them recognized 
with thankfulness. These settlements encroached 
upon the rights and hunting-grounds of the natives; 


* The following memoir of the wife of one of the 
most distinguished among the pioneers of the West, was 
written by A. W. Putnam, Esq., of Nashville, at the 
request of Mrs. Ellet, for another volume of ‘“Women of 
the American Revolution.’? Mr. Putnam was person- 
ally acquainted with Mrs. Sevier, aud has received ad- 
ditiona’ information by letters from her children and 
acquaintances, and from other authentic sources. The 
sketch was read, previously to publication, before the 
Historical Society of Tennessee, and received with 
high approbation. 


and although some had been established and per- 
mitted to remain quite undisturbed for several 
years, yet when Capt. James Robertson arrived 
from Virginia, in. 1772, with a large party of emi- 
grants, and selected lands on the Watauga, he 
endeavored to secure an occupation with the ap- 
probation of the Indians; therefore he effected a 
“ lease”’ from the Cherokees of all the lands on the 
river and its tributaries for eight years. 

Jacob Brown, with his family and friends, arrived 
from North Carolina about the same time with the 
Sherrills, and these two families became connected 
by intermarriages with the Seviers, and ever re- 
mained faithful to each other through all the hostile 
and civil commotions of subsequent years. 

The family of Seviers came among the very 
earliest emigrants from Virginia, and aided in the 
erection of the first fort on the Watauga.* 

With few exceptions, these emigrants had in 
view the acquisition of rich land for cultivation and 
inheritance. Some, indeed, were there, or came, 
who were absconding debtors or refugees from 
justice, and from this class were the Tories of North 
Carolina mostly en'isted. 

The spirit of the hunter anr, pioneer cannot well 
content itself in permanent location, especially when 
the crack of a neighbor’s rifle, or the blast of his 
hunting-horn, may be heard by his quick ear; there- 
fore did these advanced guards ofien change their 
homes when others cruwded them at mules distance. 

It must be remembered that these advances into 
the wilderness could only be made by degrees, step 
by step, through years of tedious waiting and toil- 
some preparation, And thus, though they had a 
“lease”? from the Indians, a foothold in the soil, 
stations of defence, and evidently had taken a bond 
of fate, assuring them in the prospect of rich in- 


* Valentine Zavier (the original family name), the 
father of Jolin Sevier, was a descendant from an ancient 
family in France, but born in London, England; emi- 
grated to America; settled on the Shenandoah, Va. ; 
thence to Watanga, N. C.; and finally settled on tne 
Nola Chucka, at Plum Grove. 


